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THEODORE ROLAND. 


[coNcLUDED. ] 





The old man uttered a faint cry, and sank lifeless 
I shuddered lest the vital spark had 
become extinct ; 


in my arms. 
but my apprehensions were soon 
dissipated. He was restored to recollection ; and 
flinging his arms ronnd the neck of his son, he wept 
alc ud. What a scene ! the conqueror of worlds at 
that moment might have envied the obscure Theo- 
dore, and bartered his stained laurels for the holy 
tear of filial piety- I will not dwell longer ona 
scene which fancy can, at once, delineate in all its 
softest shades. 
aud proceeded o1 route. Circumstances, un- 
connected with . ie now led me to a remote 


part of the Union ; and I saw no more of Theodore 


I left my friend the following day, 


for several years. At length, I was again travelling 
though his native State ; and found myself, at the 
close of a stormy day, near the village where I last 
bade him farewell. The idea of my friend now 
rose to my memory in its most vivid colouring.— 
Years rolled back on my view; and scenes long 
past flitted before me, like the images of a magic 
lantern. I beheld Theodore, while yet a stripling 
silent and solitary, pursuing his daily avocation with 
a countenance that at once awakened and repelled 
curiosity: Again I saw him in all the strength and 
beauty of manhood, kneeling at the feet of his aged 
and infirm parent, while every feature of his face 
became eloquent, and language seemed unneces- 
sary. But the storm, which had now become vio- 
lent, broke the train of my recollections. The snow 
was driving directly in my face; and the wind 
I felt 
the immediate necessity of secking a shelter; and 
rejoiced to behold a cheerful light gleaming from 
the windows of a farm-house, by the road side. 1 


knocked and was admitted. 


threw it in appalling drifts across my road, 


Blinded by the storm, 


I could scarcely distinguish its inmates ; but I ap- 
pealed to their humanity, and received a ready wel- 
Divested of my wet garments, I received a 
seat by a sparkling fire, whose red blaze seemed 
to mock the “ petting storm,” while it threw its 
strong Light on the whitewashed wall of the apart- 
What a contrast to the consolation without! 


come, 


ment, 
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I looked around me with the glad ¢onsciousness of 
safety, and felt how much we underrate the com- 
mon blessings of existence. “Fhe room was small, 
but furnished with an air of simple taste, and pecu- | 
liar neatness. A young and beautiful female, who 
had risen at my entrance, now quietly reseated her- 
self at her work table; and a rosy cherub, after 
peeping a moment in my face clambered on the 
knee of an old man, whose long silver hair he twined 
in his little fingers. For some time the occasional | 
heard from 
it ceased at length ; and a young 
whose countenance still retained all 
its original interest. 


sound of a plane or saw was distinctly 
the next room : 
man entered, 
Tuxopore ! [ exclaimed—and 
I sprang to meet him, with a rapture altogether in- 
describable. Reciprocal pleasure 
features of my friend ; 


gladdened the 
while the tremulous voice 
of his aged parent gave me a benign welcome, and 
the speaking eye of his lovely wife evinced the 
warmest participation in the feelings of her husband. 

How rapid are our moments of enjoyment! A 
delighted spectator of the most perfect domestic 
happiness, I spent a week with my friend, uncon- 
scious of the progress of time, and recoiling from 
the idea of a separation. The legendary tales of 
his venerable father, whose waning sun seemed 
sinking in the softest splendour; the playful en- 
dearments of his cherub boy, and the soft yet fasci- 
nating manners of his amiable w ife,—alternately be- 
guiled the passing moments, and strengthened those 
Tell 
tell me, 


ties which already bound me to Theodore. 
me, said I, when we were one day alone, 
my friend, where did you find your lovely and in- 


teresting companion’? How long have you been 
married ? 
your life, since we last separated. 


“| 


since you left me. 


Theodore smiled. have met with nothing 


remarkable The last seven years 


of my life have been marked with no event save 


what is common to all men. I have been healthy, 





and therefore able to labour: I have laboured and 


plenty has been my reward. I have been unambi- 


tious, and peace has followed my footsteps. I have 


loved ; L sued, and was successful. I was not de- 
ceived im my choice, and am therefore happy.— 
Yet I will not be unjust to the deep and flattering 
interest you evince in my concerns. The most te- 
dious detail is sometimes gratifying to a friend ;— 
and I will therefore endeavor to recal those inci- 
dents which are most lively to my recollection. 

arrival 


**1 obtained immediate business after m) 


here; and I then eucdeavored to secure the confi- 


dence of my employers. In this 1 was also success- 
ful; and f could soon command the Lighest wages 
in the place, which was rapidly improving, and af- 
forded coustant employ. My father one day request- 
ed me to accompany him to the Sabbath school 
which was taught in the village, and in which he 
took 


among the youthful band, 


a deep and tender interest. I obeyed; and, 
who seemed trained up 
for Heaven, a young girl, apparently about fourteen, 
immediately arrested my atttention. The homeli- 


ness of her dress, which though perfectly clean, 


In short, let me hear every particular of 


r 
| 
| 
| 


vas of the coarsest materials, served to mark yet 
more strongly the exquisite symmetry of her form. 
Her features were composed, yet a settled melan- 
choly shaded her countenance, and gave it an ex- 
pression of the most touching interest. She per- 
formed her exercises in a manner peculiarly engag- 
ing, and in a voice of the softest melody, The pre- 
sident of the schiool addressed the interesting flock 
in terms of kindness and encouragement. He ap- 
| plauded their diligence ; and dwelt particularly on 
the delight their parents must derive from their im- 
provement. The pensive girl had fixed her mild 
blue eye on the speaker ; but, as he proceeded, her 
cheek became yet paler, and tears trembled on her 
long dark lashes. My father rose and approached 
her. Isabel’? said he, in a voice of parental ten- 
derness, “remember, my child, that you have yet 
a father who dwelleth in the heavens. 
all things ; and, though you have no earthly pareng 
to smile on your exertions, the approbation of the 
Almighty shall be your reward.” 


My father, in seeking 


He secth 


The interesting 
orphan now sobbed aloud. 
to give consolation, had jarred “ the cord on which 
* left the house with an im- 
My fa- 


ther gave me the history of the lovely mourner in a 


hung all her sorrows.’ 
»ression that was never afterwards erased. 
I 

words. 


few Her parents had died in her infancy, 


bequeathing her penury and want. She was bound 
by the county to a sordid wretch, in whose equally 
sordid fam:ly she had never heard the voice of kind- 
ness. Considered altogether as a menial, she would 
probably have remained in the most perfect igno 
rance, but for the advantages of a Sabbath School. 
Here she soon discovered a mind susceptible of in 
struction ; and became an object of deep interest 
to the patrons of the institution. Grateful for theii 
care, and emulous of their approbation, she pursu- 
ed her various exercises with unparalleled diligence. 
My father, who had known her from infancy, and 
was a frequent visiter of the Sabbath school, regard. 
ed her with the utmost tenderness 


» heightened per- 





haps by that pity which her isolated situation natu 


ally 


From this time Isabella wa 


rally awakened ina heart bowed equ low by t! 


iron hand of affliction. 


never absent from my waking or sleeping visions. 


Meanwhile her opening beauties were rapidly ma 
turing ; and her countenance acquired a characte 


yetmere deeply engaging. Three years, however, 


rolled away, and I had never conversed with her a 


moment. She was allowed no liberties whatever : 

t freq calle 
house on various pretences, if I saw her at all, she 
oa if I acciden 


ita blush some 


and although uently d at her master’s 


flitted instantly from my pee 


tally met herspeaking eye, methoug 
times mantled her cheek, and ieee a conscious 
ness of the interest she excited. I saw that she wa 
ller ser- 


sed her to the occasional insults 


unhappy, and my heart bled at the cause. 


vile station exp< ot 


unfeeling wealth; and her spirit, though gentk 


andu ere rose above the unmerited contunic 
ly. The starting tear, the languid step, the hectic 
fiush, alternat i betray ed her emotions, and snok« 


a language that vibrated on my heart. For mrse!! 
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_ round her shoulders, and her hands were clasped 
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my path was light and cheerful. 1 was enabled to 
provide amply for my father ; and was now engag- 
+d in a public building from which I expected con- 
siderable profits. But the gloom which hung over 
the fate of Isabella obseured all my flattering pros- 
pects. Her sorrow had become mine ; and [ could 
no longer realize any enjoyment. But the period 
was drawing nigh when our destiny was to mingle 
ito one ; and the soft lights of a reciprocal attach- 
ment gleamed on the gloomy journey of existence. 
T was called io attend the wake of an amiable and 
exemplary woman, who had devoted her lfe to 
deeds of piety and benevolence. She had been for 
many years a patroness and teacher of the Sabbath 
School, and was universally beloved by herpupils. 
1 obeyed the melancholy summons, and was cen- 
ducted to the apartment of death. My attendant 
left me at the door, which was partly open : the 
voice of mourning struck my ear as I approached, 
and I entered with a noiseless step. A solitary can- 
dle stood at the farther end of the room, and threw 
its dim light on a female form which knelt beside 
the coffin. Her long auburn hair floated loosely 


with an air of unutterable affliction. ‘Oh, my ear- 
liest, my only friend!” she murmured in a low and 
broken voice, “thou too hast abandoned me! Thou, 
from whose lips I first heard the accents of instruc- 
tion,—thou, who first taught me the precepts of re- 
ligion and virtue,—thou, whose applause was the 
reward and excitement of exertion. Alas! thou 
art now silent forever. Those features which beam- 
ed with benevolence, are cold and fixed ; and thy 
smile shall no longer gladden the desolate heart of 
the friendless orphan !”” Convulsive sobs impeded 
her utterance, but I had recognized the voice of Isa- 
bella ; and I now approached her with an emotion 
1 could no longer suppress. ‘*‘ Pardon this intru- 





sion,” said I, kneeling beside her; “in this mo- 
ment of affliction I would claim of you the sacred 
title of friend. To heal the wound of your bereav- 
ed heart, to dispel the gloom that has hitherto in- 
volved your destiny, to awaken you to an animated 
enjoyment of existence, and become partaker of 
your joys and sorrows, —this had long been my high- 
est aspiration. In the presence of these hallowed 
remains, this fearful image of mortality, suffer me, 
oh, Isabella ! to consecrate my future life to your 
happiness, and invoke the spirit of your departed 
friend to witness the sacred engagement.” She 
was silent, but at such a moment I scarcely expect- 
ed a reply. I trusted, however, that she would 
soon be able to give a decisive answer; and rejoiced 
that accident had thus led to a declaration of my 
sentiments. I sought and obtained a second inter- 
view. She frankly acknowledged a reciprocal re- 
gard ;—but when I proposed an immediate union, 
and begged permission to purchase her indentures, 
she gave a gentle though firm refusal. The detica- 
cy of her mind recoiled from the idea; and she pre- 
ferred another lingering year of joyless and labori- 
ous servitude, rather than receive a pecuniary ob- 
ligation even from the man she loved. The tedious 
term of my probation at length expired ; we were 
united ; and the approbation of my father heighten- 
ed the felicity of our union. Meanwhile the pub- 
lic work I had undertaken was now completed; and 


little farm was my father’s last possession ; local re- 
collections made it peculiarly dear to his feelings ; 
and he never ceased to regret it. It was fortunate- 
ly on sale, and I purchased it immediately. Three 
years have now, rolled away, smooth and placid as 
asummer sea. Isabella’s external charms have pro- 
bably faded ; but I still see her such as I first be- 
held her.—She is the idol of my father; her affec- 
tion is the solace of all my cares ; and her prudence 
and industry accelerate my endeavors to procure a 
livelihood. My business is still excellent ; and when 
the weather prevents my working abroad, a part of 
the house answers the purposes of a shop. Provi- 
dence smiles on my exertions ; and I hope to se- 
cure a competence against the winter of old age.” 
The anticipations of Theodore were amply rea- 
lized. Intense application to his trade, connected 
with a genius for mechanism, enabled him, soon af- 
ter this, to make some improvements in the ma- 
chinery of a manufactory, which procured him a 
principal share in its emoluments. The continued 
favorite of fortune, ‘Theodore Roland, at length be- 
came the master of immense wealth; and the last 
time I saw him, he had just placed a heavy sum at 
interest, for the exclusive benefit of the poor of his 
native state. D, 
—_———p——— 
FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE INDIAN BOY. 


All other thoughts and feelings 
The heart may know again, but first love never ! 





One charming afternoon in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1821, as the steam-boat Ontario was about 
quitting the dock of the little forest port on the Gen- 
nessee, called Carthage, and after the last convey- 
ance had arrived with the way passengers from Ro- 
chester, and the most dilatory traveller had seen his 
baggage safely stowed away, and the startled echoes 


bowman’s bugle-call—a lad was seen running down 
the long steep bank that overhangs the quay, mak- 
ing at the same time, various signals to detain the 
vessel at her mooring until he could reach the spot. 
His ribboned hat, and flowing blanket, bespoke him 
an aboriginal son of the wilderness ;—and the cap- 
tain, supposing him to have been sent forward by 
some tardy passengers to detain the boat for them, 
very good-humouredly ordered the men to hold on ; 
but when the boy by signs intimated a design of en- 
tering the vessel himself, the captain shook his head 


dropping down the stream. The poor little Indian 





seemed in an agony at this repulse, and implored, 


of prepossessing appearance, who had entered the 
boat at the commencement of her voyage from the 


captain for the youth’s admittance ; to which -he 
replied by many representations of the disorderly 
intemperance of that debased and degenerate peo- 
ple; but the Englishman, who seemed willing to 
amuse himself with every chance occurrence, was 
so earnest to have the boy on board, that to gratify 
him, the captain at length assented, and the little 
fellow ran lightly along the plank that connected 
the boat with the shore. 





its profits enabled me to purchase a home. This 


As if grateful for the good-natured Englishman’s 











of the wooded glen had ceased responding to the | 





and turned away to give the necessary orders for | 


Niagara, stepped forward and interceded with the | 








= ———es 
interference in his favor, the boy attached himself 
to him ; moving with timid step, as his patron, in- 
tent on the scenery which their passage down the 
river presented, strolled about the deck to catch the 
finest views ; or standing bashfully near, as he lean- 
ed over the railing at the side. 

When he had satisfied his taste for the beauties 
of woodland and water, the Englishman turned to 
his little protegee as an object from which he might 
extract amusement for the passing hour. The boy, 
who, to all appearance, had not seen more than fif- 
teen vears, was attired in his national costume as it 
is now worn with an approximation toward the Eu, 
ropean mode of dress ; he wore a loose jacket and 
trowsers of dark blue cloth, and a blanket of the 
same hue and texture, which was flung gracefully 
around him, so as partially to exhibit a rich decora- 
ted wampum belt; his feet were covered with 
moccasins, embroidered with porcupines’ quills and 
hair of the moose.deer dyed of various colours ; and 
around his hat he wore a broad band of blue ribbon, 
in which was stuck a small bunch of feathers of a 
variety of gaudy hues. Nor was this admixture of 
two distinct races of people confined to his dress 
alone ; for although his skin was as red and swarthy 
as any of his savage ancestors, his blue eyes and 
delicate limbs evinced that he might claim kindred 
also with the sons of another land. It is difficult to 
decide why this admixture strikes us so disagreea- 
bly ; it seems as if a union, according to our wortliy 
Secretary’s scheme, may never be effected on terms 
consonant with current opinions ; for the sense of 
degradation strikes us forcibly, when we contem- 
plate either the lineaments of the European, or 
the complexion of the aboriginal. The young Eng- 
lishman, however, noi bein 
much on those questions of 


customed to reflect 
cal economy versus 
universal prejudice, after slightly remarking this 
discrepancy between the boy’s features and colour- 
ing, attempted to open a conversation with him ;— 
but the little fellow, although evidently gratified 
with his protector’s notice, shook his head in silence, 
with a gesture intimating his ignorance of the lan- 






guage. After diverting himself for some time with 
the animated countenance and graceful movements 


| of the boy, he turned away, and employed him- 


self in pacing the deck until the vessel cleared the 
river, and entered the broad waters of Lake Onta- 
rio, 

The sun had now shrouded himself in the west, 
behind a gorgzous pile of clouds all irradiated with 


| crimson and gold ; and the breeze dying away, a 
| dead calm stole over the bosom of the waters — 
with so many wild gestures of eloquent intreaty, to | 
be received on board, that at length an Englishman | 


Two or three ladies, with whom, from the sociable 
habits of our country, the Englishman had formed 
an acquaintance during his sojourn at the hotels of 
Niagara, now appeared from their cabin ; they were 
assisted by the gentlemen of their party to the up- 
per deck, where seats were provided for them. Our 
Englishman, naturally gallant, and already highly 
pleased with his fair fellow-voyagers, immediately 
hastened to join their groupe. 

After due attention to the circumstances of their 
voyage—the broad, clear, deep sea they were navi- 
gating—the narrow blue strip of land fast receding 
froin their gaze—the utter loneliness of their march 
through the silent waters—and all that these will 
suggest to the eye of taste and mind of sensibility, 
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it seemod at length as if the mere common-place 
expres’ ons of language in conversation were entire- 
ly beneath the tone of feeling awakened by this 
scene, and miusic was insensibly resorted to, as if it 
were the natural expression of the high-wrought 
emotions of the hour. 

It was first suggested by the apparently vocal me- 
ditation of an interesting girl, whose mild pallid fea- 
tures displayed no inconsiderable share of beauty, 
as she leaned over the railing with an air of sweet 
abstraction, murmuring in a suppressed voice of 
melody some lines from a little song of Moore’s.— 
Othersongs of more elaborate execution then follow- 
ed ; our foreigner possessed a fine deep voice which 
harmonized well in a duet, and they sang together: 
his flute was then produced, and he accompanied 
the fair vocalist in some sweet love strains. “Jf mu- 
sic be the food of love !” who doubts it ? when the 
voice or touch of harmony ever recurs to the one 
sole theme of minstrel lay or bardic thought! The 
gallant Englishman had been by no means chary 
of his tender glances as he breathed the soft, low 
accompaniment, while the interesting stranger war- 
bled with artless melody the sweet air of ‘ Robin 
Adair.”? Perhaps the young lady did not altogether 
yelish these eye-beams, for she now excused herself 
from another song, and pleaded her privilege of de- 
manding a solo from the partner of her harmonious 
lays ; this was of course instantly acceded to ; and 

**Come o’er the sea 
“Maiden! with me,” 
was commenced with all that eloquence of eye, 
voice, and gesture, which means just nothing at 
all, though it seems to mean a great deal; when, 
in the midst of a thrilling cadenza accompanied by 


a glance more loy. e than any which preceded 


it, the song wasi by asudden jerk of the 
Indian Boy who hal owed Mecotector to the 
upper deck, and was lounging listlessly near with a 
scowling brow, which seemed to say that music has 
not charms to soothe the savage breast, and at the 
sane instant the ‘‘ gallant gay Lothario” saw his 
flute lightly skirring over the undulating surface of 
the water. ‘* You little mischievous rascal! how 
daré you serve me so ?? exclaimed the provoked 
Englishman, at the same time starting toward him 
as if about to inflict summary punishment for the 
offence ; but there was something so unresisting in 
the attitude of the Boy, and such a sad beseeching 
expression in his deep blue eye, that his protector’s 
wrath was nearly disarmed,—a summons to supper 
at that instant completely insured the urchin’s es- 
cape, and the passengers descended to the cabin, 
leaving the little Indian in possession of the upper 
deck, 

The night breeze was now abroad, ruffling the 
dark waters of the lake, and whispering around 
with a low mysterious melody ; and the stars, gleam- 
ing brightly in the depths of ether, looked down 
with ten thousand glorious eyes upon those solitary 
voyagers, Our Englishman,who had returned to the 
deck, continued long after the other passengers had 
retired to rest, to pace to and fro in silent contempla- 
tion, himself the sole ocqgpant of the deck, save the 
little Indian Boy, who was seated on the floor with 
his head resting on the chair which his friend had 
occupied before supper, apparentiy buried in pro- 
found slumber ;—but the convulsive heavings of 













his dark drapery at intervals, betrayed that the 
poor little fellow was possessed with some secret 
grief that forbade repose. “ The little varlet is cry- 
ing for his supper,” thought the Englishman with 
some contempt for this degeneracy of the ‘‘ stoick 
of the woods.” 

‘* Well, poor devil, I will not punish you farther 
for your mischievous prank,” with this, he good- 
naturedly raised the boy, and pointing down the 
stairway, called to the steward to take care of him, 
and then resume? his perambulations ; but he was 
soon arrested by hearing a violent clamor in the 
deck cabin above which he was walking, and which 
was appropriated to the ladies. On descending to 
inquire what had thus disturbed the fair vovagers, 
he discovered the steward dragging along the luck- 
less Indian Boy, who had ignorantly, as it seemed, 
strayed into the forbidden apartment. ‘* So, ho! 
my little gentleman, it seems necessary to keep a 
sharp look out upon you ;”’—then stepping ferward 
to rescue the affrighted boy from the steward’s 
rough grip, he motioned him down stairs. “ March 
down,—down, I say, you young rogue.—I will take 
care that you play no more tricks to night.” 

On reaching his cabin, he kicked his valise into 
a corner and flung a rug over it. ‘* There—bundle 
yourself up as fast as you can,” making signs as he 
spoke, ‘‘a better bed I’ll warrant than a buffalo 
skin and log in your own dirty wigwam.” The boy, 
who stood hanging his head in terror, now did as 
he was directed, and closely roiling himself, head 
and all, in the rug, was soon asleep. 

The Englishman returned again to the deck ;— 
but finding that the night air was becoming uncom- 
fortably damp and chilling, and the pale waning 
moon stealing over the eastern waste of waters, re- 
minding him that it was late, he soon resought his 
cabin and threw himself into his birth for the night. 
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TRANSLATED FROM VOLNEY’S TRAVELS. 


RUINS OF PALMYRA. 

The sun had just set; his retiring ray still illu- 
mined the western horizon, while the mountains of 
Syria seemed to mourn his decayed splendor.— 
The full moon in the east had risen on the shores of 
Euphrates, and was proudly marching through the 
blue expanse of the heavens; the sky was clear, 
the air calm and serene ; the fading brightness of the 
day allayed the gloom of darkness; the gentle 
breezes of the evening served to cool the scorching 
sands of the earth; the shepherds had driven home 
their flocks ; the eye could not perceive a single 
movement throughout the dark and lonely plain ; 
deep silence reigned ; nothing was heard save the 
doleful cries of the nightingale and jackall, who 
sometimes disturbed the solemnity of natare. The 
night was fast approaching, and the eye could dis- 
tinguish only the whitish columns and walls. These 
solitary places ; this maj@stic scene, rendered still 
more majestic by the shadgg that encircled it, in- 


spired my mind with solem pressions. ‘Theap- 


pearance of a great city in ruins; the memory of 


times past, the awful contrastm@ow presented, all ele- 
vated my heart to thoughts the most sublime. I 
sat down by the tottering remains of a pillar, and 











reclining my head on its side, sometimes looking to- 
wards the desert, sometimes fixing my eyes on the 
ruins around te, I abandoned myself to a profound 
reverie. Here, said I, here a city of illustrious fame 
once flourishe. Yes! these places now so lonely, 
an active people once animated ; a numerous popu- 
lace once thronged the streets now so solitary ;— 
within these enclosures, where dread silence reigns, 
fortune had established her votaries in robes of fes- 
tivity and joy. Here were placed the temples of 
the Gods, and here thousands offered up their tri- 
bute of gratitude to the authers of their happiness 
and power. An industrious commerce introduced 
into these markets the riches and the luxuries of 
every clime. 

And now what exists of this once extensive and 
flourishing metropolis ? a mere shadow ; a shape- 
less skeleton. Behold Palmyra, which once rival- 
led the power of Romian greatness, only vain and 
obscure remembrance now renders it the homage 
of respect. To the noisy assembly, which filled 
these piazzas, has succeeded a solitude of death ; 
the silence of the tombs is substituted for the splen- 
dor of courts and the simplicity of domestic life.— 
The emporium of commerce is changed into a bar- 
ren waste. ‘The palaces of the kings are become 
the retreat of wild beasts; the flocks lead forth 
their young in the threshold of the temples, and 
reptiles inhabit the sanctuaries of the gods. Alas! 
the instability of all things human! Thus perish 
the works of men! Thus the glory of this world 
passeth away ! i? 

VARIETY. 


IDEAS OF PERSONAL BEAUTY. 
When Mr. Park was at Boudoun in Africa, the 
king of the country, sitting ona mat, with two of his 
attendants, having conversed some time with him, 











and received his presents, observed, that his wo- 
men were very desirous of seeing the white man, 
and requested that he would pay them a visit. ‘An 
attendant,’ says Mr. Park, ‘was then ordered to 
conduct me; and f had no sooner entered the court 
appropriated to the Ladies, than the whole of them 
surrounded me, some begging for physic, some for 
amber, and all of them desirous of trying that great 
African specific, blood Ictting. They were ten or 
twelve in number, most of them young and hand- 
some,’and wearing in their heads ornaments of g iid, 
and beads of amber. 

‘They rallied me with a good deal of gaiety on 
different subjects ; particularly on the whiteness of 
my skin andthe prominency of my nose. They in- 
sisted that both were artificial! The first, they said, 
was produced when I was an infant, by dipping me 
in milk ; and they insisted that my nose had beer 
pinched every day, tillit had acquired its present un- 
sightlg and unnatural conformation. 

*On my part, without disputing my own defor- 
mity, I paid them many compliments on African 
beauty. I praised the glossy jet of their skins, 
and the lovely depression of their noses; but they 
said that flattery, or (as they emphatically termed 
it) honey mouth, was not esteemed in Boudoun.— 
In return, however, for my company, or my coinpli- 
ments, to which, by the way, they seemed not so in 
sensible as they aflected to be, they presented me 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 

















with a jar of honey, and some fish, which were sent 
tomy lodging, and I was desired to re-visit the king 
in the evening.’ - 
en a 
THE GOLDEN NA®.. 

Thurnis Serus, a man of infinite whim 
and madness, was the author of some 
works which sufficiently prove that his 
natural temper was not much to be relied 
on. The story of his golden nail is curi- 
ous. Having worked away bis fortune in 
alchymy, and finding his schemes in vain, 
he had a mind at once to get into the 
service of a certain prince, and to estab- 
lish a character of himself to all the 
world, as if possessed of the alchemical 
secret. To this purpose he declared, 
that he had found out a liquor which 
would immediately convert all metals 
plunged into it into gold. The prince, 
the nobility of the place, and all.the lite- 
rati were invited to see the experiment ; 
and the chemist having prepared a large 
nail, the half of which was iron, and the 
other half gold, well joined together, 
coated over the gold part with a thin 
crust of iron, which he joined so nicely 
to the rest of the iron, that no eye could 
discover the fallacy. Having this ready, 
he placed the liquor on the table, which 
was no other than common agua fortis.— 
Then sending to the shop for some nails 
of the same kind, he, by an easy kind of 
legerdemain, when he bad desired the 
company to examine them and see that 
they were real nails, took out his own, 
and after turning it half way into the li- 
quor, a hissing and bubbling noise arose, 
and the agua fortis immediately dissolv- 
ed, and washed off the iron coat, and the 
gold appeared. The nail was handed 
round to the whole company, and finally 
delivered to the prince, in whose cabinet 
it now remains. The gold-maker was de. 
sired to dip more nails, and other things, 
but he immediately threw away the liquor 
telling them they had seen enough. He 
was made happy for the rest of his life ; 
but all the entreaties in the world could 
never get him to make any more gold. 

—>—_— 
EPITAPHS. 

We moderns are perbaps inferior to 
our ancestors in nothing more than in our 
epitaphs. I venture to present, as a hap- 
py specimen, the following, which is ta- 
ken from a tomb-stone in Winchester 
(E.) church-yard, and which tradition 
ascribes to a venerable prelate of that 
see, Dr. Hoadley :— 

**Private John Thoms lies buried here, 

Who died of drinking cold small beer :— 

Good Christian! drink no beer at all, 

Or, if you will drink beer, don’t drink it small.” 

Nothing can exceed the nervous pith 
and fine tone of this, both in the narrative 
aud the didactic parts. Itis really. a gem, 
and confers honour on the Bishop—on 
whom, by the way, a clever enough lit- 
tle epitaph was written shortly after his 





death by a brother Whig ang D. D.— 
Bishop Hoadley was, in this doctor’s 
opinion, an heretical scribe, and bis mo- 
nument encroached too much on one of 
the great pillars.of the Cathedral. 

‘* Here lying Hoadley lies, whose book 

’ Was feebler than his bier.— 

Alive, the Church he fain had shook, 

But undermines it here.” 

















FOR THE GARLAND. 
TO MARY. 


Tis ten at night, and all is still, 

Save yonder lonely whippoorwill 
That wakes the grove ; 

Poor solemn bird, perhaps by fate 

You’re doom’d to mourn your absent mate, 
And sigh for love. 


So, Mary, I, from day to day, 

Will think on thee, when far aw ay, 
At evening hour ; 

As o’er the heath or lawn I rove, 

I'll sit me down in some sweet grove— 
Wild Nature’s bower. 


And through the foliage of a tree, 

Will view the moon and think on thee 
With tender care ; 

3ut while I to the winds complain, 

And mourn and sigh, ’twill be in vain 
To wish thee there. 


WHEELING. ADELIO. 





FOR THE GARLAND. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HOME. 


Oh, I have wander’d far from home ; 
How sad the recollection 

Of those dear friends from whom I roam, 
When leisure gives reflection. 


The best and dearest of them all 
I left—an aged mother ; 

And when our parting I recal, 
I scarce my grief can smother. 


How often in my infant years, 
She led me through the wild-wood ; 
In tott’ring youth dispell’d my fears 
And nurs’d me in my childhood. 


I drew my nurture from her breast, 
And from her mind my moralg; 
Oh God! may she be ever blest, 
And crown’d with heavenly laurels ! 
ADELIO. 





Dr. Worcorr had great fondness for music.— 
Shields, the composer, and Dr. Jackson, of Exeter, 
were among his favorite friends. The following 
beautiful pastoral, written by Pindar, was sct to 
music by Dr, Jackson. The ballad is entitled Ma- 
rian, and the melody is worthy of the words, which 
cannot be surpassed for simplicity and tender pa- 
thos :— 

Since truth has left the shepherd’s tongue, 
Adieu the cheerful pipe and song, 
Adieu the dance at close of day, 
Adieu thou happy morn of May. 
How oft he toldmé I was fair, 

And wove a § for my hair ; 
How oft for n cull’d the bow er, 
And fill’d her lap with every flower. 
How oft he ’d a constant flame, 
And cary’d onév’ry bark my name : 
Blush, Colin ! that the wounded tree 
Js all that now remembers me. 





PROM THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos.. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN INF, NT. 
The little one is dead— 
From worldly weariness and night, 
The heaven-born spirit fled, 
Through death, the vestibule, to light ; 
Wo had not raised the heart-heaved sigh, 
Nor grief e’er dimm’d her azure eye. 


How shall we mark her tomb, 

By rearing o’er it sculptur’d stone ? 
No! strew’t with vernal bloom, 
Emblem of her—for she hath flown, 
Like to the flowret when winds rave, 

A bud of promise, to the grave. 


Her little ear knew not, 
The guile that lurks in human tongue ; 
Her soul without a spot, 
Was never by her conscience stung— 
O, blest ! to live so little w hile, 
And then enjoy her Saviour’s smile. 


Oh ! little cherub ! say, 
(If thou can’st list to human voice, ) 
Sing’st thou the heavenly lay, 
And in God’s praise dost thou rejoice 4 
Yes! fancy paints the infant choir, 
And thou art there to tune thy lyre. 


And fancy paints thee now, 
List’ning while angels speak of thee, 
When thou wast mortal—liow 
They smiled to see thy childish glee, 
When in thy happy father’s arms, 
Or when thy mother scann’d thycharms. 


When on thy halcyon bed, 
They closed the little sleeper’s eyes— 
Watch’d thee when sick—when dead, 
Welcom’d thy spirit to the skies ; 
Guided thee to the throne of God, 
The purchase of the Sayiour’s blood. 
She hath retugp’ 
She sprea 
She sh 


i— 

ft) nes in heaven— 
ain have birth, 

soul be given— 

When earth shall sink into her tomb, 

And babes and christians rise in bloom. 


ALONZO. 






Purtavecpuia, Fes. 15, 1825. 





FROM TUE ITALIAN. 


THE ITALIAN GIRL TO HER FAITHLESS 
LOVER. 
Thou saidst, that thou 
Wouldst love me, and for ever ;—and my heart, 
Unconscious, dreamt not that we e’cr must part. 
Where art thou now ? 


I weep alone— 
Cheerless and desolate. My heart no more 
Wakes those sweet echoes that it woke before, 
For /hgy avt gone. 


Thou saidst, that when 

The battle’s rage was over, and the cry 

Of carnage hushed, and murder’s rout gone by, 
Thou’dst come again. 


And I believed ! 
I could have breathed my dying prayer for thee, 
Nor murmured at my fate ;—but thus to be 

By thee deceived ! 


Tis well—’tis well, 
These charms once loved are passing fast away : 
This tongue, it cannot curse—but only say 
Farewell—farqyell ! 


But yet—should e’er 
Thy footsteps stray to where this form is laid— 
Then think of her whose fond heart thou’st betray’; 
Give me one tear! 





